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We  testify  to  the  need  of  this  charity,  and  believe  that  the  money  given  to  it 
will  be  faithfully  and  judiciously  expended. 

W.  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D., 

Physician  of  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 

CHARLES  P.  PUTNAM,  M.D., 

Physician  of  Mass.  Infant  Asylum. 

SARAH  E.  PALMER,  M.D. 


This  work  was  begunTn  1873,  at  the  earnest  desire  and  with  the 
CO-OPERATION  OF  Dr.  SuSAN  E.  DiMOCK  AND  HER  FRIEND  BeSSIE  GrEENE. 
After  their  early  death  in  1875,  it  was  continued,  guided  and  largely 

SUPPORTED  BY  THE  WISE  COUNSEL  AND  GENEROUS  KINDNESS  OF  FRIENDS, 
NOW  NO  LONGER  LIVING.  AmONG  THOSE  TO  WHOM  WE  OWE  MOST  GRATI- 
TUDE are:  Mrs.  William  B.  Greene,  Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
Mrs.  Otto  Dresel,  Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Paine. 

March  24,  1904,  the  charity  became  incorporated,  and  we  hope 
now  for  a permanent  life,  and  ever-increasing  usefulness. 
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OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  OUR  WORK. 


The  main  points  which  distinguish  this  from  other  charities  are: — 

1.  The  working  without  an  institution,  and  thus  coming  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  those  whom  w^e  help,  while  we  avoid  the  heavy 
expenses  and  cumbrous  methods  which  all  institutions  require. 

If  our  account  of  expenditure  is  examined  and  compared  with  that 
of  any  home  or  hospital,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  little  expense,  we 
assist  a large  number  of  women. 

2.  Ours  is  the  only  charity  in  Boston  which  has  for  its  object  the 
assistance  of  mothers,  as  such,  both  married  and  unmarried.  Others 
aid  “fallen  women,”  “friendless  girls,”  and  the  like.  While  includ- 
ing the  unmarried  among  our  mothers,  we  think  it  more  wholesome 
to  aid  them  as  “mothers”  than  as  “fallen.” 

3.  While  the  first  two  points  still  distinguish  us  from  other  chari- 
ties, wdth  objects,  at  least,  partly  similar,  our  third  principle,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  has  been  adopted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  others. 

When  wx  began  our  work,  in  1873,  there  w^as  in  Boston  no  charity 
intended  to  care  for  infants  which  did  not  involve  the  separation  of 
the  mother  and  child.  Now  there  are  several  which  see  clearly  the 
advantage  of  keeping  together  a mother  and  infant,  even  when  the 
mother  is  unmarried.  A w'oman  who  is  parted  from  her  child  is  more 
likely  to  yield  a second  time  to  temptation.  One  who  retains  the 
personal  charge  of  her  baby  has  a wholesome  occupation  for  her  mind 
and  heart,  and  a constant  incentive  to  an  upright,  industrious  life. 


The  address  of  Miss  Clarke  is  No.  27  Fayette  Street,  Boston.  Her  room  (up 
one  flight)  is  open  to  any  one  who  desires  to  consult  her,  every  week-day,  10  to  i 
o’clock,  and  2.30  to  4.30  p.m. 

The  address  of  Miss  Parkman  is  Room  48,  Charity  Building,  Chardon  Street, 
Boston.  Her  room  is  open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  from  2 to  4 p.m. 


REPORT 


FOR 

1904 


We  are  glad  to  report  a year  of  good  work.  During  1904,  373 
mothers  have  been  assisted,  each  figure  representing  a mother 
and  an  infant,  at  an  expense  of  somewhat  less  than  $3,000. 

Of  these,  277  were  cared  for  in  the  branch  at  Fayette  Street, 
where  we  have  two  workers,  and  96  in  the  branch*  at  Chardon 
Street  Building. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  tables,  209  were  first  taken  on  our  list 
in  1904;  and,  of  these  new  cases,  104  were  married,  105  unmarried. 

The  large  number  (164)  mentioned  as  “old  cases”  are  prac- 
tically self-supporting.  They  receive  little  or  no  help  in  money, 
but  come  to  us  voluntarily  for  advice,  and  to  obtain  new  situations 
when  obliged  to  change.  Except  for  car-fares  or  an  occasional 
present,  little  is  expended  on  them;  but  they  occupy  much  of  our 
time  and  thought. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  importance  of  the  rooms  at 
Fayette  Street  (open  every  day)  has  been  proved.  Any  one  of 
our  mothers  can  now  come  in  to  consult  with  our  workers  at  any 
time,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  a much  stronger  hold  on  them 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  work  like  ours,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  personal  relation  should  be  strong, 
and  should  be  maintained;  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  new 
arrangement  which  keeps  the  rooms  open  both  morning  and 
afternoon  was  perceived  at  once,  and  has  become  evident  more 
and  more.  It  would  be  another  advantage,  and  would  improve 
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our  work  still  more,  if  we  could  visit  our  mothers  frequently; 
(many  are  employed  in  country  towns).  But  for  this  we  should 
need  a third  worker,  and  a third  salary,  which  our  means  do  not 
as  yet  warrant.  The  present  arrangement  is  the  best  that  can 
be  made  under  the  circumstances. 

We  have  sometimes  been  criticised  because  our  charity  includes 
both  married  and  unmarried  mothers.  The  work  grew  up  nat- 
urally, at  a maternity  hospital.  Some  of  the  patients  were  mar- 
ried, some  unmarried.  Both  usually  needed  help  on  leaving  the 
hospital.  Sometimes  they  needed  help  before  admission.  It 
would  have  been  needlessly  harsh  to  neglect  a married  woman, 
because  she  was  married,  when  a little  timely  aid  was  of  great 
service  to  her.  It  would  have  been  hard  for  one  who  visited  the 
patient,  not  as  an  official,  but  a personal  friend,  to  omit  caring  for 
an  unmarried  girl  at  the  moment  when  her  position  was  one  of 
great  danger.  But  the  experience  of  thirty  years  has  convinced 
us  that  the  best  method  of  aiding  an  unmarried  mother  is  to  give 
the  help  simply  on  the  ground  of  her  being  a mother.  To  classify 
these  young  women  (the  selection  being  on  the  ground  of  an  of- 
fence against  morality)  is  hurtful.  It  depresses  and  discourages 
a well-meaning  girl  to  be  so  handled  that  the  fault  is  emphasized. 
By  our  method  each  woman  is  treated  as  an  individual,  and  that 
which  is  pure  and  healthful  is  encouraged.  There  is  no  unwhole- 
some atmosphere;  for  every  case  is,  so  to  speak,  isolated. 

Strangely  enough,  a question  frequently  addressed  to  us  is, 
‘^Do  you  ever  succeed  in  reforming  them?”  It  is  a question 
difficult  to  answer;  for  our  work  is  not  reformatory,  but  preven- 
tive. But  it  is  the  rule  that  an  unmarried  mother  does  well,  the 
exception  when  she  disappoints  us.  She  leads  a steady,  useful 
life,  valued  by  her  employer,  often  remaining  in  the  same  situa- 
tion for  many  years.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  a young  girl 
to  marry  respectably;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  new  life 
is  begun  on  a basis  of  truth  and  honesty. 

Our  share  in  her  life  is  to  guard  her  from  danger  at  the  mo- 
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ment  when  she  is  most  exposed;  to/md  her  employment  so  that 
she  may  become  self-supporting;  to  be  ready  to  give  advice  when 
it  is  sought;  and  to  show  a friendly  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
her;  to  watch  over  her  health  and  that  of  her  infant.  Her  in- 
dividuality is  respected,  and  she  is  trained  in  habits  of  self-reliance. 

The  spending  of  much  money  on  any  one  person,  giving  her 
the  idea  that  money  will  flow  out  freely,  whenever  expected,  is 
harmful.  Early  in  our  career  we  found  the  injurious  effect  of 
this  mistake,  and  have  ever  since  made  earnest  efforts  to  avoid  it. 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  we  make  it  a rule,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  pay  a patient’s  board  for  a period  not  longer  than  two 
weeks.  Sometimes  (in  illness,  for  example)  we  cannot  help  ex- 
ceeding this  limit;  but  every  effort  is  made  to  give  the  patient 
an  opportunity  to  earn  her  own  living  or  to  work  for  her  board. 
This  custom  has  caused  the  statement  (directly  contrary  to  the 
facts)  that  we  “leave  a young  girl  entirely  without  protection 
for  months,  at  the  very  time  that  we  ourselves  say  that  she  needs 
protection  most,”  and  makes  this  explanation  necessary. 

Another  question  asked  of  us  is,  “What  becomes  of  those  whom 
you  refuse?” 

Our  workers,  in  every  case,  do  all  in  their  power  for  an  appli- 
cant, whether  she  is  taken  on  our  list  or  not.  The  woman,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  coerced.  We  have  no  authority.  Still,  a great 
deal  may  depend  on  the  first  interview.  An  ignorant  young  girl 
naturally  has  little  idea  of  what  is  either  possible  or  reasonable. 
If  she  is  met  by  a blunt  refusal,  we  may  lose  all  hope  of  gaining 
her  confidence  and  influencing  her.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  re- 
gard what  she  says  and  feels  at  first  as  final.  So,  even  when  an 
applicant  seems  not  to  fall  in  with  our  ideas,  we  do  not  give  her  up, 
but  do  what  we  can  to  bring  about  a friendly  relation,  as  the  first 
step  toward  leading  her  mind  in  the  right  direction.  Many  a 
woman  who  comes  to  us  with  the  feeling  that  she  cannot  possibly 
support  her  infant,  and  with  the  powerful  • influence  of  friends 
and  relatives  against  such  a course,  finds  a little  later  that  the 
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maternal  instinct  is  stronger,  than  all,  and  carries  all  before  it. 
When  possible,  a case  quite  unsuited  to  our  charity  is  referred 
to  another. 

The  following  letters  have  been  selected  from  a large  number 
received  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report.  Except  when 
otherwise  stated,  they  are  from  the  unmarried  mothers.  The 
dates  give  the  time  of  the  first  application. 

I. 

(French-Canadian,  1904.) 

Sept.  3,  1904. 

Dear  Miss , — With  great  pleasure  I will  write  you  a few  lines  to  let 

you  know  that  I’m  getting  along  fine,  and  so  is  the  baby.  She  is  very  well 
and  so  fat.  I don’t  think  she  is  the  same  baby  at  all.  She  very  seldom  cries. 
She  never  was  sick  since  I’ve  been  here. 

I’m  getting  along  fine  with  these  people.  They  are  very  kind  to  me  and 

the  baby.  Miss  gives  her  many  things,  and  I went  to to  buy  what 

I wanted  for  her  and  I for  the  winter.  It  was  the  first  time  I went  out,  except 

going  out  blueberrying.  We  went  miles  away  in  a carriage.  Miss  is 

away,  and  we  went  out  riding  to-day.  We  had  a very  nice  time.  It’s  a little 

hard  to  get  along  with  Mrs. , but  all  I’ve  got  to  do  is  to  do  the  best  I can: 

they  don’t  want  me  to  worry.  Of  course,  I cannot  keep  things  as  I want 

them.  But  they  don’t  care,  for  we’ve  got  to  let  Mrs. do  as  she  is  a mind 

to;  but  she  isn’t  cross  at  all,  and  Miss is  more  than  good.  I’ve  made 

a few  babys’  clothes.  I think  I’m  doing  very  well.  My  sister  sends  me 
patterns  and  all  my  clothes,  and  she  sends  me  lots  of  things  for  the  baby. 
She  has  done  more  than  I expected  her  to  do.  She  is  coming  to  see  me  this 
fall.  She  is  now  very  glad  I’ve  kept  the  baby:  she  sees  that  I love  her,  and 
am  willing  to  work  for  her  living.  She  is  very  glad  to  hear  I am  getting  along 
so  fine.  She  says  that  I ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  you;  and  so  I am,  for 
I don’t  think  I can  ever  thank  you  enough.  And  I am  sure  I will  do  better 
in  the  future. 

Miss is  going  away  to  school  by  next  Friday.  It  will  be  very  lonesome, 

for  she  is  very  pleasant.  And  we’ve  been  working  together  all  the  time, 
and  she  seems  to  like  me  pretty  well,  for  I do  all  kinds  of  work  that  she  didn’t 
think  I would  and  could  do  when  her  father  was  sick.  I milk  the  cows  and 
dig  potatoes,  and  I like  it  very  well.  I cannot  refuse  them  nothing,  for  they 
are  too  good  to  me  and  the  baby. 
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2. 

(Nova  Scotia.  1904.) 


Nov.  13,  1904. 


Dear  Miss  , — Your  kind  letter  I received  yesterday,  and  I am  very 

glad  that  you  wrote  to  me  in  regard  to  making  a change,  for  I think  your 
advice  is  very  true;  and  I have  decided  to  try  and  stay  here,  for  this  is  really 

as  good  a home  as  I could  wish  for  with  my  baby,  for  Mrs. is  very  kind 

and  good  to  its  both.  But  I am  awfully  nervous  and  frightened  to  death  to 
stay  alone  evenings,  but  I shall  try  and  break  myself  of  that  if  I can.  Mrs. 

has  taken  me  with  her  a great  many  times,  and  has  also  stayed  at  home 

for  my  sake  several  times;  but,  of  course,  I cannot  expect  her  to  do  that  all 
the  time,  especially  now  that  the  evenings  are  so  cold,  it’s  rather  hard  for  me 
to  go  with  the  baby. 

My  baby  has  grown  twice  as  big  as  she  was  when  you  saw  her.  She  was 
only  five  months  old  then,  and  now  she  is  six  months.  She  has  also  grown 
very  cunning,  and  is  a very  strong  and  well  baby.  She  creeps  and  tries  to 
stand  up  already,  so  you  can  imagine  how  strong  she  is  for  her  age.  I have 

a lot  of  pretty  clothes  for  her,  also  a baby  carriage;  and  Mrs. has  loaned 

me  a chair  and  a little  pen  to  put  her  in  on  the  floor,  so  she  will  not  soil  her 
clothes  creeping  around.  I have  been  very  well  myself  so  far,  and  have  nursed 
my  baby  all  the  time.  I find  the  work  here  very  easy,  so  I am  very  well  sat- 
isfied, only  for  being  so  nervous;  but  I hope  I can  get  over  that  soon. 

Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  visit  me  soon,  and  thanking  you  for  your  good 
advice.  Yours  sincerely. 


3- 

(Irish.  1904.) 

(From  a Convalescent  Home.) 

Nov.  21,  1904. 

Dear  Miss  , — I received  your  letter  Monday  morning,  and  was  very 

much  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  sister.  I felt  very  lonesome  until  I got 
your  letter.  I like  the  place  all  right  so  far;  it’s  a fine  place.  There’s  no 
day  but  I go  out  for  a walk  with  my  baby.  The  lady  seems  very  nice.  She 

wants  every  one  of  her  patients  to  go  out  for  a walk.  She  is  very  fond  of . 

He  is  getting  fat:  myself  feels  fine.  If  you  had  a place,  I think  I’d  be  able 
to  go  right  away  to  work  and  take  my  baby,  so  I hope  you’ll  send  after  me 
as  soon  as  ever  you  get  a place  vacant,  if  you  please,  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  • 

I have  a lovely  warm  room.  I have  a fire,  day  and  night,  for  to  keep  the 
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baby  warm,  everything  clean  and  neat.  I have  all  the  milk  I want  here,  fine 
food  in  every  way,  so  we  will  look  different  altogether  when  we  get  back.  I 
hope  we  will  soon  get  a place  for  the  winter,  so  that  my  mind  will  be  easy  once 
more. 

I must  say  good-night.  I hope  you  will  enjoy  a happy  Thanksgiving,  and 
a good  many  of  them.  Thanks  ever  so  much  for  writing. 


4- 

(Swede.  1904.) 

» 


Jan.  9,  1905. 


Dear  Mada^n, — I will  now  drop  you  a line,  and  let  you  know  that  I am 
doing  well  here;  and  I must  thank  you  for  getting  me  so  nice  a place,  and  I 
am  in  hopes  that  Mrs. thinks  the  same. 

You  must  excuse  me  for  not  writing  before,  and  I must  thank  you  for  the 
lovely  present  you  sent  me.  It  made  me  feel  very  happy  to  think  that  I got 
still  some  friends  in  the  world.  Baby  and  I had  a pleasant  Christmas  here, 
and  my  baby  is  growing  very  fast.  He  keeps  me  busy  all  the  time  making 
things  and  mending;  but  still  he  is  a great  comfort  to  me,  and  I don’t  have 
time  to  get  lonesome  when  he  is  awake.  Well,  I hope  that  you  will  come  out 
and  see  us  sometimes.  I would  be  glad  to  see  you. 

I hope  that  some  time,  when  you  get  time,  you  will  drop  me  a line. 
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(Nova  Scotia.  1904.) 


Nov.  9,  1904. 


Dear  Miss , — I received  your  kind  letter  this  morning.  Your  godson 

is  quite  a big  boy,  one  year  old  last  Monday.  He  has  a bad  cold.  He  got 
nicely  over  the  first  one;  but  Sunday  we  had  him  out  of  doors  to  take  his 
picture,  and  I think  he  got  it  then. 

Miss took  tw'o  positions  of  him.  If  she  gives  me  more  than  one  pict- 

ure, I will  send  you  the  other. 

I like  it  out  here  very  much:  it  is  almost  as  nice  as  Mrs. ’s.  I hope 

very  much  that  I may  please  Mrs. . If  so,  I will  stay  for  the  winter  at 

least.  I know  you  will  tell  Miss how  happy  Baby  and  I are  here.  I 

know  you  both  are  glad  for  me.  I was  so  tired  of  waiting  round  with  baby. 
Hard  work  is  comfort  compared  with  that. 

Both  Mrs.  and  Miss like  baby  and  make  a great  deal  of  him. 

Baby  is  in  bed.  I know  he  would  send  love  and  kisses  if  he  knew  your 
kindness  in  thinking  of  him  so  much. 
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6. 

(German-American.  1904.; 

July  28,  1904. 

Dear  Friend, — I haven’t  written  to  you  for  a long  time,  so  I will  write  a 
few  lines  now.  I am  well,  and  baby,  too.  She  has  got  two  teeth  cutting 
through  now,  and  is  doing  nicely  with  them.  She  creeps  around,  and  does 
all  sorts  of  mischief.  I have  to  watch  her  closely.  I am  glad  I am  on  a farm 

with  baby,  and  Mrs.  likes  baby,  too.  I would  not  part  with  her  for 

love  or  money. 

Baby  is  so  heavy  and  fat,  you  can’t  carry  her  five  minutes.  I am  getting 
used  to  housework  now,  so  that  I like  it.  I hope  you  are  well,  and  think  of  no 
more  to  write.  Must  close,  and  go  to  bed  and  rest. 
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(Scotch.  1904.) 

Dec.  22,  1904. 

Dear  Miss , — I received  your  kind  letter,  which  found  baby  and 

myself  both  well  and  very  happy  and  contented  in  our  home.  I know  you 
always  like  to  hear  good  news  from  me,  and  so  I like  to  write  and  tell  you 
that  we  are  both  very  happy  now.  We  are  looking  forward  to  Christmas 
season  again;  and  now  I would  wish  you  the  brightest  of  a merry  Christmas 
and  a bright  and  happy  New  Year,  and  many  may  you  see  of  them.  Baby  has 
received  quite  a lot  of  Christmas  presents  already.  We  both  go  to  church 
every  Sunday;  and  I also  go  in  the  evening  service  and  to  the  prayer  meeting, 
in  which  we  are  now  rehearsing  for  the  Christmas  carols,  in  which  I am  going 
to  be  one  of  the  girls  who  will  sing. 

I hope  you  are  keeping  in  the  best  of  health.  I must  close  with  much  love 
from  baby  and  myself. 


Dec.  28,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss  , — I am  thanking  you  for  your  kindness  to  baby  and 

me.  It  was  too  good  of  you.  Miss , to  put  yourself  to  so  much  trouble 

when  you  are  so  busy.  I cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the  kind  present  you 
have  sent  baby  and  me.  It  was  the  very  thing  we  needed,  and  I was  going 
to  get  them  when  your  parcel  came.  Well,  I thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  them : it  was  quite  a surprise  for  us.  Baby  had  lots  of  nice  presents  from 
all  my  friends.  I had  a splendid  time  yesterday,  as  I gave  most  of  the  day 
to  the  church.  I helped  with  the  singing  of  the  carols  and  anthems,  which 
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was  beautiful.  Thanking  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  and  baby,  and 
wishing  you  both  the  best  of  health  and  strength  and  happiness  and  blessing 
for  the  coming  new  year,  I must  now  close  with  love  from  baby  and  myself 
and  Miss . 


8. 

(Irish- American.  December,  1903.) 

June  8,  1904. 

Dear  Miss , — I received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  I was  so  glad  to 

hear  from  you  again.  It  was  my  place  to  write  to  you,  as  I know  you  are  very 
busy;  and  I can  spare  more  time  to  write  and  let  you  know  how  we  are  getting 

along.  Miss is  visiting  down  in  Boston  for  the  past  three  weeks,  and 

she  did  not  get  home  yet.  She  thinks  it’s  terrible  to  be  away  so  long  from 
baby.  I am  so  happy  to  know  that  they  think  so  much  of*the  dear  little  fel- 
low. Herself  and  her  father  goes  to  his  little  crib  every  night  before  they  go 
to  bed  to  see  that  he  is  all  right  for  the  night.  They  take  him  out  in  his  car- 
riage every  day  to  see  their  friends : it  makes  them  feel  so  proud  to  have  baby 

with  them.  They  all  say  he  is  the  handsomest  child  in , and  it  pleases 

them  very  much  to  hear  people  say  he  is  pretty.  The  dear  little  fellow  is  as 
good  as  gold,  but  he  is  a lot  of  care  now.  He  creeps,  and  he  gets  into  eveiy^- 
thing,  but  he  is  perfectly  well  so  far.  He  will  be  a year  old  the  i8th  of  this 
month.  He  is  trying  to  talk.  He  can  say  a good  many  words.  He  calls 

Miss , but  I wish  you  could  see  him  now.  Miss made  him 

a present  of  five  new  dresses  and  two  jackets  and  a pair  of  shoes.  I make 
all  his  clothes.  I use  the  machine,  and  it  don’t  take  long  to  make  them. 
The  neighbors  tell  me  they  don’t  see  how  I can  keep  him  so  neat  and  do  my 

work,  too,  so  Miss tells  them  that  I am  pretty  smart  and  good,  willing 

to  do  everything;  but  she  has  a big  time  trying  to  get  me  out  doors  to  get  the 
air.  She  told  me  I would  have  to  go  out  doors  so  many  hours  every  day, 
whether  I like  it  or  not,  so  she  takes  me  to  the  hall  with  her  nights  when  there 
is  anything  going  on,  and  her  father  takes  care  of  the  baby,  so  that  I am  very 
happy;  but  sometimes  I get  so  discouraged  when  I think  of  my  darling  baby 
without  a father’s  name  and  no  home.  I tell  you  my  baby  opened  my  eyes. 
I wish  I was  as  wise  then  as  I am  now.  This  much  would  not  have  happened 
to  me;  but  perhaps  he  vras  given  to  me  for  some  good  reason.  My  uncle 
wanted  to  know  why  I would  not  try  and  get  him  adopted  into  some  nice 
family.  He  thinks  the  care  of  the  baby  and  worrying  will  kill  me,  but  I can- 
not part  with  my  darling  boy,  but  he  shall  stay  with  his  own  mother  as  long 
as  I can  work  for  him.  He  must  not  suffer  for  his  mother’s  sins. 
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9* 

(American.  October,  1903.) 

April  16,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss  L., — This  has  been  rather  a wintry  day.  Snowed  here  all 
day  long,  but  it  all  goes  as  fast  as  it  comes.  We  have  been  h'aving  some  lovely 
weather,  and  everything  is  getting  green  down  here.  Some  of  the  lawns 
around  are  beautiful. 

My  sister  came  down  here  to  see  us  a week  ago.  She  came  thinking  to 

ask  for  my  little ; but  she  wrote  me  a letter  since,  and  said  she  could 

see  that  she  was  so  much  to  me  that  she  couldn’t  ask  for  her.  Why,  Miss 

, I could  not  live  away  from  her  now.  She  is  my  life,  my  all.  She  grows 

dearer  every  day  and  better  in  every  way.  My  sister  made  two  flannel  skirts 
and  three  little  short  dresses,  and  brought  with  her,  and  then  the  yoke  and 
sleeves  to  another,  so  that  the  robe  they  made  for  her  baptism  will  make  two 
more. 

Now  we  did  have  her  baptized  at  last  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  did  it. 

He  seems  such  a good  man.  We  named  her ; and  she  looked  at  Mr. 

so  funny,  and  laughed  instead  of  crying,  as  I suppose  most  children  do. 

I was  so  pleased  with  the  Easter  card.  I put  it  where  I can  read  it  every 
night  and  morning  when  I dress  and  undress.  They  are  all  very  anxious  for 

to  be  shortened.  I think  I will  on  the  3d  of  May.  She  will  be  seven 

months  old  then.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  it  was  ’most  six  months  ago  since  I 
saw  you  last,  does  it  to  you? 

Hoping  this  will  find  you  well  and  happy, 

I am  yours  faithfully. 

My  very  best  love  to  Mrs.  A when  you  see  her. 


10. 

(Irish-American.  November,  1903.) 

July  5,  1904. 

Dear  Miss , — As  I know  there  must  be  more  letters  at  the  ofiice  for  me, 

I shall  have  to  write  and  ask  you  to  get  them  for  me,  although  I feel  so  guilty 
to  do  so;  as  you  have  so  much  to  do.  I feel  as  though  I am  imposing,  and 

I have  thought,  perhaps,  I had  better  have  them  addressed  to if  I write 

again,  to  save  you  so  much  trouble. 

The  letter  and  parcel  I got  was  from  my  sister;  and  she  said  she  was  so 
pleased  to  hear  from  me  that  she  had  to  cry  before  she  opened  the  letter,  for 
she  did  not  know  whether  I w'as  dead  or  alive,  as  it  had  been  eight  months 
since  I left  home.  If  she  only  knew  what  I have  endured  in  that  short  time, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  I don’t  know  whether  she  would  pity  or  hate  me. 
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She  wanted  so  much  for  me  to  write  her  once  a week,  but  sometimes  I feel 
as  though  I did  wrong  in  writing  at  all. 

How  kind  of  your  dear  mother  to  come  over  here  with  them  things!  and 
how  surprised  I was  when  she  spoke  my  name,  for  I could  not  imagine  who 
it  was  that  knew  me,  having  no  idea  your  mother  would  come! 

I have  had  baby  out  for  a car-ride  these  last  two  Thursdays;  and,  no  mat- 
ter where  I take  her,  she  is  taken  notice  of  by  some  one,  and  they  even  stopped 
me  on  the  street  to  speak  to  her.  I begin  to  think  she  is  more  amusing  than 
I can  see. 

II. 

(Irish.  November,  1903.) 

June  6,  1904. 

Dear  Miss , — I received  your  kind  letter,  and  was  very  glad  to  think 

you  have  not  forgotten  me.  I have  spent  a very  pleasant  week.  I never 
thought  I could,  be  happy  again  at  home.  My  mother  and  father  are  crazy 
about  the  baby.  I do  not  think  they  would  part  wit^h  him  for  anything. 
While  my  father  is  home,  he  has  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  he  would  not  let 
him  to  bed  unless  he  has  him  to  play  with.  There  is  a great  change  in  my 
father.  When  I came  home,  he  told  me  to  take  my  place  at  home  the  same 
as  if  nothing  ever  happened.  It  does  seem  so  good  to  be  home  again,  but 
I will  never  be  sorry  for  the  six  months  I have  spent  in . 

My  mother  has  taken  full  charge  of  the  baby.  I do  not  even  have  to  give 
him  a bath.  She  even  stays  up  all  night  with  him  in  case-  he  cries.  Poor 
little  baby,  he  will  have  good  care. 

I shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a visit  from  you  if  you  think  I am  worthy  of  a 
visit.  It  is  time  I w-as  thinking  of  looking  for  work,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
work.  Every  place  is  dull.  Of  course,  I do  not  care  to  go  back  to  the  same 
place  where  I worked  before;  but,  if  I cannot  get  an}1;hing  else,  I may  have 
to  go  back. 

^ Hoping  to  hear  from  and  see  you  at  a later  date,  I am  still 

Yours  respectfully. 


12. 

(British  Provinces.  March,  1903.) 

January,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss  , — Your  kind  letter  and  Christmas  card  reached  me 

Christmas  Day,  and  I can’t  express  how  glad  I was  to  hear  from  you,  and 
to  know  that  you  hadn’t  forgotten  me. 

I am  in  good  health,  and  so  is  baby.  I am  working  now,  and  have  been 
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the  past  month.  I have  baby  with  me.  I am  just  about  one  mile  and  a half 
from  home,  doing  housework  for  two  in  a family  besides  myself  and  baby. 
I see  my  folks  every  week,  and  sometimes  oftener.  I expect  mamma  in  this 
afternoon. 

Baby  is  quite  a boy  now.  He  is  lots  of  company  to  me.  I enjoy  working 
with  him  and  having  him  play  around  while  I do  the  work.  I am  doing 
everything  that  is  in  my  power  to  do  to  bring  him  up  as  he  should  be,  and  to 
care  for  him  right.  I took  him  to  the  Christmas  tree;  and  he  had  lots  of  nice, 
useful  presents.  He  is  playing  around  my  lap  now  and  pulling  my  arm, 
so  it  makes  it  quite  hard  for  me  to  write.  I have  made  him  six  flannel  dresses, 
and  undershirts.  He  has  lots  of  nice  warm  clothes.  I am  making  him  now 
a little  white  cashmere  dress,  trimmed  with  narrow  pale  blue  velvet  ribbon. 

With  love  from and  baby. 

Write  soon.  Miss . 


13- 

(Irish-American.  1903.) 


Dec.  26,  1904. 


Dear  Miss , — Your  welcome  letter  received,  and  also  the  parcel;  and 

you  don’t  know  how  thankful  I am  to  you  for  your  kindness. 

Just  as  soon  as  I am  able  I hope  I can  pay  you  for  all  you  have  done  toward 


Baby’s  cap  looks  too  cunning  for  anything,  and  just  fits  him  to  perfection. 

As  for  the  coat,  it  is  almost  made,  as  Mrs. cut  it  out  for  me  just  as  soon 

as  she  could;  and  I hope  I can  have  it  finished  before  I have  to  leave  here. 
It  is  very  pretty,  and  I am  so  glad  to  have  it.  The  shirts  Just  came  in  time, 

as  I was  telling that  I would  have  to  get  some  new  ones.  So,  you  see, 

Avhat  you  sent  me  all  came  in  very  useful,  for  which  I thank  you  very  much. 

I went  home  Christmas,  and  saw  my  father.  He  is  much  better  than  he 
was,  only  his  shoulder  is  not  fully  well.  He  is  not  walking  yet,  so  you  see  it 
makes  it  hard  for  my  mother.  Sincerely  yours. 


14. 

(American.  October,  1902.) 

Dec.  27,  1904. 

Dear  Friend, — I received  your  little  Christmas  gift,  and  I thank  you  very 

much  for  it.  I shall  have  a waist  made  of  mine,  and ’s  little  cap  is  very 

pretty.  We  had  a Christmas  tree  for , and  he  got  a number  of  useful 

presents.  Among  them  was  a lovely  sled,  painted  red;  and  Mr. is  mak- 


ing  a box  seat  to  put  on  it,  so  I can  take  him  for  a ride.  He  also  got  a pair 
of  shoes  and  I got  a new  shirt-waist  dress  for  the  summer. 

We  are  having  quite  a good  winter,  and  I am  still  here.  and  I have 

been  very  well  so  far. 

Write  soon.  With  a big  kiss  from . 


15- 

(Irish.  October,  1902.) 


July  26,  1904. 


My  dear  Friend  Miss , — Your  letter  received,  and  was  very  much  pleased  ' 

to  hear  from  you.  Well,  Miss , I was  very  sorry  to  miss  seeing  you  the 

day  I was  to  Boston,  as  that  was  my  whole  intention.  Dear  Miss , I am 

very  well  and  happy.  I have  a lovely  boy,  the  pleasure  of  my  heart.  He  is 
as  healthy  and  fat  as  he  can  be. 

J.  and  I were  invited  out  to  dinner  Sunday  and  to  spend  the  day.  We  had 
a lovely  time.  We  left  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  did  not  get  back  until  8 p.m. 

Dear  Miss , I would  like  to  be  able  to  write  you  a long  letter,  but  I am 

very  tired  after  ironing  all  day. 

Hoping  you  shall  have  a lovely  time,  I remain  as  ever. 

Yours. 


Jan.  3,  1905., 

My  dear  Friend  Miss , — Please  forgive  me  for  not  acknowledging  your 

beautiful  presents.  The  wrapper  fits  perfectly,  and  J.’s  cap  looks  very  pretty 
on  him:  it  is  just  the  color  of  his  eyes.  I sent  you  one  of  my  pictures.  I was 
very  sorry  they  were  not  finished  sooner,  but  he  was  very  busy.  I would  have 
wrote  sooner,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  doors. 

I enjoyed  Christmas  very  much.  I was  invited  out  to  dinner,  and  I was 
to  a Christmas  tree  Christmas  night.  I had  quite  a few  nice  presents.  I had 
a very  nice  pin-cushion,  four  collars,  a work-basket,  50  cents,  and  J.  had  a 
pair  of  slippers,  a pair  of  pants  and  blouse  and  seven  handkerchiefs,  some 
toys;  and  I made  him  a present  of  a nice  pair  of  shoes  and  two  pairs  of  stock- 
ings. He  is  growing  like  a weed.  I took  him  to  the  barber  to  have  his  hair 
cut,  and  everybody  said,  “What  a handsome  child!” 

I am  going  in  to  see  you  before  very  long.  I am  very  anxious  to  see  you. 
I am  going  to  take  J.  with  me.  He  can  walk  all  right.  He  can  talk  quite 
a little.  I think  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  as  good  as  he.  I hope  you  en  - 
oyed  Christmas  as  well  as  I did. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  to  me. 

J.  sends  you  a kiss. 
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i6. 

(American.  June,  1901.) 

Sept.  27,  1904. 

Dear  Miss , — I received  your  letter  last  week,  and  answer  it  quickly 

on  account  of  the  news  it  contained  concerning  your  health.  But  do  not  be 
discouraged:  it  may  be  the  last  sickness  you  will  have  for  many  years.  The 
scarlet  fever  is  a tedious  thing  to  recover  from,  and  takes  a long  time  to  become 
strong  and  well  again.  I kept  looking  for  a letter  from  you  every  time  I saw 

the  postman  coming  down , but  he  very  seldom  got  to  the  last  house, 

and  never  for  me  until  your  letter  arrived;  and  I was  so  glad  to  get  it,  and 
to  hear  that  you  were  at  the  seaside.  I always  had  a great  love  for  the  grand, 
broad  ocean,  and  think  that  almost  every  person  does  enjoy  the  beauty  of  sea 
and  sky,  and  love  to  listen  to  the  lapping  of  the  waves.  The  country  up  here 
is  beginning  to  lose  some  of  its  beauty.  Some  of  the  trees  are  almost  leafless. 
The  corn  looks  faded  and  old,  and  stands  shivering  in  the  cold  mornings  and 
evenings.  There  are  a few  very  beautifully  tinted  autumn  leaves,  red  and 
gold  and  russet;  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  goldenrod. 

Baby  and  I have  been  fairly  well  all  summer.  She  seems  to  be  gaining  lately 
more  than  through  the  summer.  I have  now  the  entire  care  of  the  poor  in- 
sane old  lady.  Her  sister  went  away  on  a vacation  almost  four  weeks  ago, 
and  I do  not  know  whether  she  is  coming  back  or  not.  I have  to  keep  the 
door  locked  all  the  time,  as  she  wants  to  go -off  all  the  time,  and  lately  will 
not  come  back  for  me.  Rather  an  appalling  prospect  for  a bleak  winter’s 
day,  if  I should  stay  here.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  a good  place  for  one 
of  my  temperament  or  not.  They  are  talking  lately  of  putting  her  away. 
She  was  very  cross  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  started  out  to  strike  me;  but 
I stood  my  ground,  although  I did  feel  a little  bit  afraid.  She  has  been  a 
little  better  since. 

With  love  to  you  and  kindest  wishes  to  your  dear  mother. 

' Dec.  27,  1904. 

Dear  Miss  , — I received  the  package  from  the  expressman  the  day 

before  Christmas,  and  thank  you  for  the  very  useful  and  good  things  which 
it  contained.  The  wrapper  is  a very  pretty  pattern;  and  the  baby’s  little 
dress  fits  her  very  nicely,  and  is  very  becoming.  She  celebrated  Christmas 
holiday  by  wearing  it.  I spent  Christmas  Day  with  baby  and  my  sister  at 

. They  had  a Christmas  tree,  which  baby  inspected  with  grave  curiosity, 

it  being  the  first  one  she  had  ever  seen.  On  Monday  evening  we  went  to  a 

Christmas  tree  at Town  Hall.  The  priest  of  our  parish  provided  a very 

pleasant  entertainment,  composed  of  the  school  children,  who  sang  and  had 
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recitations.  Mrs.  ’s  sister  put  the  material  for  a little  calico  dress  and 

outing  flannel  petticoat  for  baby,  and  Mrs.  placed  a little  box  of  hand- 

kerchiefs and  a picture-book  for  her.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  watch  the  de- 
light of  the  children  when  they  received  their  presents. 

. . . She  said  she  did  not  mean  for  me  to  go  right  away,  as  she  really  wanted 
me  a little  longer;  but  she  thought  that  I might  hear  of  something  better, 
and  she  would  not  stand  in  my  way.  She  has  been  kind  to  me  in  a good  many 
ways,  but  I am  afraid  they  can  ill  afford  the  expense  they  are  under. 

I will  finish  by  wishing  each  one  a most  Happy  New  Year. 

17- 

(Scotch.  April,  1901.) 

Oct.  23,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss  , — I thank  you  for  getting  me  such  a nice  place.  I 

do  think  it  is  lovely. said  this  morning,  “This  is  the  best  home  we  got 

-yet,  ain’t  it,  mamma?”  I am  so  near  to  you  that  I think  I shall  come  and 
see  you  often.  My  love  to  your  sister.  I do  think  that  she  is  another  one 
like  you.  I used  to  think  there  couldn’t  be  another  one  like  you,  so  good  and 
kind.  Good-bye,  my  dear  friend, 

sends  her  love  to  you  and  a kiss. 

Dec.  27,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss ,—  I wish  you  a ]Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 

Year,  and  I thank  you  very  much  for  your  lovely  present  you  sent  me  and 

. and  I had  a lovely  time  Christmas.  Mv.  and  Mrs. made  it 

happy  for  both  of  us,  and  I thank  you  for  getting  me  such  a lovely  home. 
sends  love  and  a kiss  to  you. 


18. 

(French-Canadian.  May,  1901.) 

Dec.  13,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss , — You  must  certainly  think  that  I have  forgotten  you. 

No,  dear  friend,  since  I left  Mrs. I have  had  a great  deal  to  do;  and  I 

never  had  the  chance  of  dropping  you  a few  lines. 

As  I said,  I left  Mrs. because  I was  lonesome;  and  I could  never  go 

to  church,  never  hear  a French  word,  and  not  understand  one  single  word 
of  English.  I tell  you  it  was  hard  for  me. 

Now  I am  living  at  Mrs.  ’s  in  , very  wealthy  people  and  good 

people.  I have  $5  a week,  a difference  than  what  I had  at . Little 

is  well.  She  has  rosy  cheeks,  and  is  just  as  long  as  she  is  wide.  I am  pleased 
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to  see  her  in  such  a perfect  health.  As  soon  as  I can  take  her  out  (the  weather 
is  so  cold),  I shall  have  her  picture  taken,  and  will  send  it  to  you. 

When  we  left,  spoke  English  well.  She  did  not  know  French  at  all, 

and  now  it  is  all  the  contrar)\  But,  when  she  will  be  old  enough,  I’ll  send  her 
to  public  school,  so  she’ll  pick  up  English  again. 

Dear ’friend,  I wish  you  could  come  and  see  me  at  Christmas,  I would 
have  so  many  things  to  speak  about.  Please  send  me  a few  words  stating 
if  you  are  still  at , 

Mademoiselle,  je  vous  invite  cordialement  a venir  passer  quelques  jours 
avec  moi.  Nous  aurons  beaucoup  de  plaisir. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend,  with  love  from and  me, 

19. 

(German.  March,  1901,) 

Jan,  2,  1905. 

Dear  Miss , — I want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  remembering 

us  at  Christmas,  We  received  the  package  all  right,  and  the  things  are  real 

useful,  has  been  wearing  his  stocking  cap  ever  since  every  time  he  goes 

out:  it  fits  him  perfect.  He  had  one  sent  to  him  on  his  birthday  in  October; 
but  it  is  rather  small,  and  won’t  stay  on  his  head  very  well,  so  your  gift  to 
him  was  very  useful,  indeed,  I shall  christen  my  apron  next  Wednesday, 

Mrs,  is  on  the  Supper  Committee  for  the  Alliance,  and  I shall  help  her 

wait  on  the  table  at  the  hall,  I must  tell  you  all  about  Christmas  and  of  all 

the  presents had.  He  had  a Christmas  tree,  and  we  enjoyed  it  about 

as  much  as  he  did,  Mrs, darkened  the  sitting-room,  and  lit  the  candles 

on  the  tree  after  breakfast  Christmas  morning,  and was  allowed  to  go  in 

to  see  what  Santa  Claus  had  brought  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  was 
speechless  for  a while  when  he  saw  all  that  Santa  Claus  had  left  for  him. 
He  couldn’t  quite  make  out,  though,  how  Santa  Claus  could  get  such  a big 
tree  down  through  the  chimney.  He  had  three  sets  of  blocks  which  kept  him 
busy  building,  a boy  doll,  a large  automobile,  almost  big  enough  for  him  to 
ride  in,  a number  of  picture-books,  a horn,  a harmonium  and  a pianola  (he 
can  be  quite  musical  if  he  wants  to  be),  a lot  of  fishes,  boats,  and  other  things 
to  sail  in  water,  a pair  of  rubber  boots,  which  he  tried  yesterday  in  the  mud 
puddles,  and  had  great  fun  out  of  it,  a blanket  wrapper  to  keep  him  warm 
when  he  first  gets  up  in  the  morning.  He  also  had  some  money  and  a number 

of  other  small  things,  ’ I also  was  well  remembered,  Mrs,  gave  me 

a fancy  hood,  a pair  of  gloves,  and  a handkerchief,  and  Mr, gave  me  $5, 

I had  beside  a few  other  things  from  friends.  So,  you  see,  we  did  very  well. 
Your  letter  of  last  summer  did  please  me  greatly,  and  I hope  you  will  write 
again  when  you  have  time  to  spare. 
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20. 

(Irish.  May,  1897.) 

(Boy  then  three  years  old.) 

Dec.  27,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss , — I received  your  nice  Christmas  presents,  and  many 

thanks  for  them.  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  remember  both and 

me.  is  going  to  write  to  you  himself.  He  says  he  wants  to  thank  you. 

He  is  very  proud.  Mrs.  gave  him  a lovely  watch  and  chain.  He  is 

rather  young  to  have  such  a nice  watch,  but  she  wanted  to  do  it  for  him.  I 
don’t  let  him  have  it  except  on  Sundays.  I had  a very  happy  Christmas, 

and  got  lost  of  nice  presents,  and , too.  I hope  you  are  well.  I often 

think  of  you,  and  should  like  to  see  you  very  much.  I expect  you  are  very 
busy. 

We  have  had  lots  of  company  for  Christmas,  only  for  that  I should  have 
written  sooner.  I was  so  tired  at  night. 

I have  just  put to  bed.  He  is  growing  a big  boy,  and  a very  nice  boy, 

too.  He  spoke  and  sang  two  songs  at  the  Christmas  tree  Saturday  night. 

How  is  your  mother  ? Is  she  well  this  winter  ? 

With  lots  of  love  from  us  both. 

As  ever  your  true  and  fond  friend. 

Write  soon. 


(From  her  son,  now  ten  years  old.) 

Jan.  6,  1905. 

Dear  Miss , — I thank  you  for  the  Christmas  presents  you  sent  to  me. 

I thought  a great  deal  of  my  presents.  I got  a beautiful  watch  from  the  fam- 
ily, and  a nice  typewriter.  There  is  about  4 feet  of  snow.  Miss and 

I went  on  snow-shoes.  I have  a nice  time  in  the  snow.  Have  you  got  any 
snow?  We  had  a beautiful  ice  storm,  and,  when  the  sun  shone  and  we  called 
it  a silver  scene,  it  was  a wonderful  sight;  but  it  is  not  so  pretty  now.  It  will 
be  fine  sleighing  after  it  is  trodden  down.  The  ponies  are  all  well,  and  the 
cows  are  well. 

I must  close  with  love  from  . 

Please  write  soon. 


• 21. 

(Taken  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  married  in  1895.) 

Jan.  I,  1905. 

My  dear  Miss  , — I think  I have  put  off  writing  about  long  enough. 

I should  have  written  to  you  last  week,  but,  being  so  busy,  I did  not  do  so. 
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I received  the  parcel  you  sent  me,  and  was  very  glad  to  get  so  many  things. 

You  are  very  kind  and  thoughtful.  and  said  you  was  the  best 

Santa  Claus  they  knew.  is  so  delighted  with  her  coat.  She  has  been 

to  Sunday-school  every  Sunday  since  she  got  her  coat.  She  likes  to  go  to 
church  and  Sunday-school. 

is  writing  to  you.  She  is  not  a very  good  writer,  but  she  is  telling  you 

all  about  Christmas. was  going  to  write  to  you,  but  she  went  to  church 

with  a little  girl  who  lives  near. 

I will  close  with  many  thanks  to  you  and  Miss , wishing  you  a Happy 

New  Year. 

I hope  you  have  not  made  yourself  sick  working  Christmas  week.  You 
must  have  had  a lot  of  work  to  do. 


(These  notes  are  from  her  two  little  girls.) 

Jan.  II,  1905. 

Dear  Miss , — I will  write  and  thank  you  for  my  nice  Christmas  pres- 
ent that  you  gave  me.  I think  my  coat  is  just  lovely.  I got  a book  off  the 
tree  in  church.  We  are  all  well  here,  and  I hope  you  are. 

With  love,  hoping  you  will  answer  soon,  from  . 


Dear  Miss , — I hope  that  you  had  a nice  time  at  the  Christmas  tree, 

for  I did;  and  I got  a doll  and  a box  of  candy  and  a apple.  I liked  the  tree, 

and  had  a good  time  that  night.  The  day  before  Christmas and  I went 

in  the  woods  and  cut  a Christmas  tree.  In  the  afternoon  I went  down  town 

to  buy  some  presents.  I bought  the  baby  a rubber  doll  and a book. 

I thank  you  for  the  good  warm  stockings  you  sent  me,  and  the  gingham.  I 
think  you  are  very  kind.  I will  close  with  love. 

From  . 


22. 

(American,  married,  1903.) 

June  15,  1904. 

Dear  Friend, — I arrived  here  all  right,  and  like  very  much:  it  is  very  pretty. 
She  has  a nice  yard  and  lots  of  flowers.  I think  I shall  like  it  when  I get  used 
to  the  house.  She  got  baby  a high  chair  to-day,  but  she  has  been  pretty  cross. 
She  is  afraid  of  every  one,  but  I think  she  will  be  all  right  when  she  gets  ac- 
quainted. They  have  the  biggest  cat.  He  is  lovely.  He  slept  on  my  bed 
last  night.  With  love.  . 

Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  send  Mrs. my  address,  so  I 
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can  get  my  mail  if  I have  any  at  her  house  ? I will  write  her  as  soon  as  I can 

get  my  paper,  but  I didn’t  like  to  ask  Mrs. for  any  more  than  this  to  write 

on  to  you. 


July  24,  1904. 

Dear  Miss , — I like  here  very  much.  I help  Mrs. with  her  laun- 

dry work,  and  she  helps  me  take  care  of  baby.  Baby  has  grown  so  since  we 
came  here  you  would  never  know  her.  She  has  two  teeth.  She  hitches  all 
around  the  floor  instead  of  creeping. 

There  is  a blind  man  here  now  helping  us  on  the  washing;  but  that  makes 
it  easier,  for  he  draws  all  the  water  and  wipes  my  dishes,  and  takes  care  of 

his  own  room.  So,  you  see,  he  isn’t  much  bother.  Mr.  and  Mrs. think 

the  world  of  baby.  They  say,  if  anything  should  happen  to  me,  baby  should 
have  a home.  They  have  had  two  little  boys,  and  they  both  died  when  they 
were  two  years  and  a half  old.  Some  nights  we  are  both  sprinkling  clothes 
at  ten  o’clock.  There  is  lots  of  work,  but  we  have  a lot  of  fun. 

Oh,  the  cat  is  lovely.  His  name  is  Jim,  and  he  ’most  always  comes  to  me 
for  his  meat,  I have  fed  him  so  much.  All  he  has  is  beefsteak,  as  good  as  we 
have. 


23- 

(American,  married.  1904.) 

Dec.  27,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss  , — Your  kind  remembrance  of  us  on  Christmas  was 

a very  pleasant  beginning  of  our  day.  We  wish  to  send  our  most  sincere 
thanks  and  kindest  wishes  for  a bright  New  Year,  and  may  your  friends  never 
grow  less.  To  me  your  kindness  has  been  a very  bright  spot  in  a hard  time. 
E.  has  been  ill  with  a very  severe  cold,  but  is  getting  over  it  now.  He  has 
been  going  to  the  Nursery  at  Trinity  House,  and  has  been  very  well.  I am 
coming  over  to  see  you  some  morning  this  week,  as  I want  your  advice  again. 

I thank  you  again,  and  believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
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LETTERS  FROM  EMPLOYERS. 

(The  nationality  of  the  woman  employed  and  date  at  which  we  took  her  in  our 
charge  is  given.) 


(Finn,  1904.) 

Nov^  28,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss , — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  22d  I am  very  glad 

to  reply  that  C.  and  the  baby  are  both  doing  well.  The  mother  is  a capable 
woman  in  many  ways,  and  we  like  her  very  well.  She  has  made  several 
friends  here,  and  seems  contented  and  happy.  She  wishes  me  to  say  for  her 
that  she  is  “all  right  here,”  and  would  write  to  you  herself  if  she  was  able 
to  write  in  English, 

The  baby  will  be  six  months  old  to-morrow.  He  is  a great,  strong,  healthy 
boy, — a pretty  baby;  and  we  are  all  very  fond  of  him.  He  weighs  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  is  good-natured  and  cunning. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  C,  and  the  baby,  as  well  as  in  ourselves, 

I am  very  cordially. 


2. 

(Swede,  1904.) 

My  dear  Miss , — D.  and  I are  getting  along  together  exceedingly  well. 

She  is  an  experienced  worker,  with  a very  pleasant  disposition;  and  the  home 
atmosphere  is  at  its  best.  When  she  first  came,  she  seemed  courageously  cheer- 
ful. She  seems  to  me  now  to  be  spontaneously  so. 

I had  not  written  to  you  because  I have  been  hoping  from  day  to  day  that 
you  would  send  me  word  you  were  coming  out  to  see  us.  I hope  you  will 
give  us  that  pleasure  soon.  I am  more  sincerely  and  deeply  grateful  for  your 
help  than  I can  easily  express. 


3- 


(Irish-American.  1904.) 

May  28,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss , — You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  N.  is  doing  very  well, 

and  we  like  her.  The  baby  thrives,  and  is  very  little  trouble  now  that  she 
knows  how  and  has  a chance  to  take  care  of  him.  If  she  continues  to  do  as 
well  as  she  does  now,  I see  no  reason  why  she  cannot  stay  with  us  indefinitely,  if 
she  cares  to.  Of  course,  we  don’t  know  what  kind  of  a child  the  baby  may 
develop  into;  but  I anticipate  no  trouble.  He  stays  in  a basket  out  under 
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the  apple-tree  by  the  kitchen  door  all  day,  when  the  weather  is  good,  and  is 
gaining  flesh  and  getting  a good,  healthy -looking  skin.  I have  so  many  baby 
things  he  can  have  that  X.  doesn’t  need  to  buy  anything  for  him. 

I have  told  N.  that  I will  take  care  of  him  on  the  day  that  she  goes  to ; 

for  it  is  most  advisable  to  leave  him  at  home,  if  possible. 

Thanking  you  ver}’  much  for  taking  such  pains  to  procure  a desirable  woman 
for  me.  ♦ 


4- 

(Married,  Cape  Breton.  1902.) 

Nov.  I,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss , — Thank  you  for  your  letter. 

We  have  all  become  interested  in  M.  and  fond  of  G.,  who  is  a bright,  happy 
little  girl.  I am  glad  you  continue  to  write  occasionally  to  M. ; for  I think 
she  is  influenced  by  your  opinion,  and  seems  to  have  more  faith  in  you  than 
in  any  other  person  she  speaks  of.  She  has  been  so  pleased  with  the  presents 
you  have  sent  G. 

The  family  to  whom  she  has  gone  is  that  of  the  grocer  in , and  I think 

they  will  be  kind  to  them  both.  A physician  has  rooms  in  their  house,  and 
Mrs told  me  she  had  trouble  in  keeping  girls  because  the  meals  are  neces- 
sarily so  numerous.  Yours  sincerely. 


5- 

(Irish-American.  October,  1902.) 

June  2,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss , — I know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that is  doing 

very  well,  indeed. 

is  a nice  little  baby,  and  very  good  for  the  amount  of  attention  he 

receives.  Of  course, cannot  cook  or  wait  on  the  table,  but  I think  she 

is  willing  to  try  to  learn;  for  I have  promised  that,  if  she  behaves  herself  and 
tries  to  do  her  work  up  well,  I will  increase  her  pay.  I hope  that,  when 

you  are  at  your  summer  home  in , that  you  will  find  time  to  come  up  to 

the  island.  speaks  very  roughly;  but,  as  she  meets  no  one  of  her  own 

class  here,  perhaps  she  will  get  out  of  that  habit.  was  delighted  to  re- 

ceive your  letter.  With  kindest  regards. 


June  10,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss I know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that has  gotten 

very  fat  and  brown  since  he  has  been  here,  and  is  so  much  improved.  

seems  to  have  spells  of  trjdng  and  not  trying  to  do  well.  I shall  try  to  keep 
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her  all  summer,  if  only  on ’s  account;  for  this  will  give  her  such  a good 

start.  is  very  rough  in  her  ways,  but  I give  her  work  that  will  keep 

her  busy  without  being  with  my  children  any  more  than  I can  help. 


6. 


(Scotch.  April,  1901.) 

Oct.  28,  1904. 

My  dear  Miss , — I think  it  is  time  I wrote  you  to  say  that  we  like 

very  much,  indeed.  She  has  done  the  week’s  work  very  well  and  faithfully; 
and  we  feel  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  her,  and  thank  you  accordingly. 

They  say  “a  new  broom  sweeps  clean,”  but  seems  like  one  who  will 

wear  well.  is  a dear  little  girl,  most  obedient  and  well  behaved.  I think 

she  is  one  of  the  brightest  children  I ever  saw,  extraordinarily  observant  and 
constantly  making  cunning  and  entertaining  remarks.  I feel  that  her  sunny 
temper  augurs  well  for  her  mother’s  forbearance. 

Perhaps  you  can  find  time  to  run  out  some  time  to  see  us.  and 

and  me.  I should  be  so  glad  to  have  you. 

seems  contented,  and  I hope  she  will  remain  so.  The  little  school 

near  has  no  kindergarten, — only  primary, — and seems  a little  doubtful 

about  letting go.  At  all  events  she  has  to  be  vaccinated  first.  

seems  pretty  young  to  be  going  to  a school  that  has  two  sessions. 

Thank  you  again  for  securing  us  such  a good  girl. 


We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  money  on  hand  the  first 
of  January,  every  year,  does  not  mean  that  we  have  received  more 
during  the  year  than  we  need,  but  that,  having  so  small  an  income 
from  invested  funds,  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  in  the  treas- 
ury to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
before  the  report  is  published  and  annual  subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived. 

Lilian  F.  Clarke. 

Mary  R.  Parkman. 

Sarah  H.  Williamson. 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  IN  1904. 

Old  cases  (continued  from  1903) 164 

New  cases  (first  taken  in  1904) . . 209 

Whole  number  assisted  in  1904 373 

Married  women  (new  cases) 104 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases)  ......  . ...  ...  105 

209 

Married  women  (old  cases) 80 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases)  . . . ^ 84 

164 

Married  women  (old  cases) 80 

Married  women  (new  cases) 104 

184 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases) 84 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 105 

189 

NATION.A.LITY  OF  OLD  CASES. 

{Married.) 

American 20 

British  Provinces 15 

Irish  II 

Scotch , 8 

Irish-American 7 

Enghsh 5 

Swedish  4 

Colored 4 

German  i 

German-American r 

Irish-Enghsh i 

French- American i 

Jewess I 

Unrecorded i 
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{Unmarried.) 

American 21 

Irish  15 

British  Provinces 15 

Irish- American 10 

Colored  6 

English 3 

Irish-English i 

Scotch-English i 

French i 

French-Canadian i 

Swedish  3 

German  2 

German-American i 

Scotch-American  i 

Finn i 

Unrecorded . 2 

NATIONALITY  OF  NEW  CASES. 

{Married.) 

Irish 30 

American 23 

British  Provinces 15 

Irish-American 9 

Swedish  5. 

English 4 

Colored 4 

Scotch 3 

German 3 

Canadian i 

French i 

Norwegian  . i 

Syrian i 

Finn . i 

Greek i 

Unrecorded 2 

104 

( Unmarried.) 

Irish . 25 

American 23 

British  Provinces 20 
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Irish-American 12 

Swedish 5 

Colored . , 3 

French-Canadian 2 

German . 2 

German-American 2 

English I 

English-Irish .* i 

Scotch 1 

Scotch-American  i 

Canadian i 

Norwegian  i 

Pole I 

Finn . i 

Jewess I 

French-Italian-American i 

Unrecorded 1 

105 


15  years  old 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Over  30  years  old 
Unrecorded  . . 


AGES  OF  NEW  CASES. 
{Unmarried.) 


I 

1 
6 
4 
4 
8 

17 

II 

17 

8 

9 

2 
6 
I 
I 

1 
6 

2 

105 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS  RECEIVED 
DURING  1904. 


Mrs.  E.  H.  Abbott  .... 

$5.00 

$100.00 

“A.  G.” 

10.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Eliot  .... 

10.00 

vMiss  Fannie  Bartlett  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Emmons  . . . 

10.00 

j^yMrs.  Arthur  \V.  Blake  . . . 

10.00 

William  Endicott  .... 

50.06 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Harold  G.  Ernst  . . 

5.00 

' J^iss  Sarah  H.  Blanchard  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Fenno  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer  .... 

50.00 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  . . . 

10.00 

■j'^Mrs.  Shepherd  Brooks  . . 

100.00 

Mr&r-Wr^FJefbes  . . . 

200.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Br}’ant 

25.00 

Mrc  J-ampg  rt  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  William  S.  Bullard  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham 

10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Hersey  B.  Goodwin 

5.00 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cabot  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Horace  Gray  .... 

10.00 

^Mrs.  Richard  Cary  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Russell  Gray  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  James  B.  Case  . . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Greene  . . 

10.00 

Miss  Chapman 

1.50 

Henry  S.  Grew 

25.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Chase  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Frederic  Simmons  Clark 

10.00 

A Friend  “H.” 

25.00 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Clark  .... 

3.00 

The  Misses  Hawes  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Clark  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway  . 

25.00 

Mice  Cora  Clarko  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  John  Hitchcock  . . . 

30.00 

Mrs.  Mar\'  A.  Clement  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  George  Hollingsworth  . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Francis  D.  Cobb  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  John  Homans  . . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Julian  Codman  . . . 

10.00 

Miss  Ellen^j^Hooper  .... 

25.00 

Miss  Collamore 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Hopkinson  . ’ . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge  . . 

15.00 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Kennard  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  David  H.  Coolidge 

10.00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge  . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Marcus  Morton  Kimball 

50.00 

Miss  Cruft 

5.00 

Mrs.  Horace  A.  Lamb  . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cummings  . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lee  .... 

100.00 

Charles  P.  Curtis  .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring  . 

to 

b 

0 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  . . 

0 

b 

0 

Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr.  . 

10.00 

(for  1903  and  1904)  . . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  Greeley  S.  Curtis  . . 

15.00 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Loud  .... 

5.00 

Miss  Isabella  P.  Curtis  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  George  G.  Lowell  . . 

10.00 

Andrew  McFarland  Da\ns 

20.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  .... 

50.00 

^,-Mrs.  James  C.  Da\is 

10.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  . . 

20.00 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Derby  . . 

5.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  . . . 

50.00 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dole, 

5.00 

Mfsr-Jr-  H-r-Morison ; . . 

10.00 

/Miss  Amelia  Morrill 
I Miss  A.  W.  Morrill 
V^s  F.  E.  Morrill  . 

{ 6 ' Miss  Ellen  C.  Morse 

'J  Andrew  Nickerson  . . . 

^ y /^dY  Miss  Emily  L.  Osgood 

({  O ^ <(  Mrs.  J.  F.  Osgood  . . . 

\9,  f ^The  Misses  Paine  . . . 

^M  rs.  Robert  Treat  Paine, ^ Jr 
^ Mrs.  John  PnTVinrmn  €lCuL^ 

Mie&  El  S.  Parkrftan 
F.  H.  Peabody  .... 

^0  C^dKMJ^ Mrs.  S.  E.  Peabody  . 

na  /(ijSJLCJk-—  Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman 

• • 

(fidUAJouLt^  Mrs.  Neal  Rantoul  . . 

^yd^L(^L•  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Russell 

S/  duLM,'^  • ■ 

? A/  MiUK  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Sears  . 

^^2/lAj^dJjly  Miss  Ellen  M.  Shumway 

J^d^dUujhtAf  ^ Mrs.  R.  M.  Staigg  . . 

^ ^ y — Mrs.  Robert  H.  Stevenson 

l/Oy  ^ Stone  . . 


$10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

1.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

25.00 
5-00 

20.00 
10.00 

25.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow  . . 

Mrs.  Solomon  P.  Stratton 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Sturgis  .... 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Swan  ddUu/r^, 

Mrs.  Ezra  R.  Thayer  . . . 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  . . 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Tileston  . . . 

Mrs.  Ohver  F.  Wadsworth  . 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Ward  . . . ^ 

Miss  Mary  L.  Ware 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Warren  ...  10.00 

,Mrr  Wi-llium  F WeM 


$10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

50.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5-00 


Mrs.  George  Wheatland  . . 

Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Wheeler  . 
Miss  Helen  Wheeler  . . . 

Mrs.  Andrew  C.  \Vheelwright 
Mrs.  Edward  Wheelwright  . 
Miss  Amy  White  .... 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  ^Vhite  . 
Mrs.  William  Copley  Winslow, 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr. 
1\frr  Cri  ijTrTTii  Withnrff 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 
5.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
' 5 


DONATIONS  OF  CLOTHING. 


First  Parish  Church,  Cambridge,  by 
Miss  Rebecca  Barker. 

Cambridge  Basket  Club. 

Mrs.  Seemuller,  15  Hilliard  Street,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Greenleaf,  503  Beacon  Street. 
Mrs;  S.  H.  Swan. 

Mrs.  John  Hitchcock. 

Boston  Branch  of  Needlework  Guild. 


Miss  Sever.  9)*J  ^ ///  ' 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Bacon., 

Miss  Marian  Jackson. 

Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter. 

MrsHHEenry  B.  Cabot. 

Miss  W.  P.  Hamlin. 

76  garments  from  King’s  Chapel  Sew- 
ing Society. 

Mrs.  Julian-Gotknan. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  William  C.  Williamson,  370  Marlborough 
Street,  or  to  Charles  P.  Putnam,  M.D.,  63  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 


DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS. 


1904. 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  January  i,  1904 $726.08 

Subscriptions  during  1904 $2,455.50 

Interest  on  bond 50.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances 9.18 

Income  from  legacy  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene 93-50 

Repaid  by  mothers  assisted 45-21 

Interest  received  during  1904  on  “a  gift”  of  $1,000,  invested 
in  Parti-Mortgage  Receipt  No.  3811  of  the  Convey- 
ancers Title  Insurance  Company 32.50  2,685.89 

S3»4ii-97 

Expenditures. 

Board  of  women $547.56 

Board  of  children 131-25 

Clothing  of  women  and  children 188.04 

Fares  and  travelling 129.04 

Milk  and  food 7.09 

Advertising 50.56 

Doctors’  "bills  and  medicine 30.94 

Expresses 8.75 

Stationery 27.78 

Postage  stamps  and  cards 62.20 

Printing  report 54.92 

Sundries 45.91 

Rent  of  room  for  patients 50.38 

Money  given  to  patients 1 1 .00 

Telephone 27.50 

Salary  of  two  assistants 1,200.00 

Rent  of  room  on  Fayette  Street,  Boston 200.00 

Extra  services  paid  to  assistants  40.00  $2,812.92 

Balance  to  new  account 599-05 

$3,411.97 


Boston,  January  i,  1905. 


SARAH  H.  WILLIAMSON, 

T rea  surer. 


Approved. 


HENRY  H.  EDES, 

Auditing  Committee. 


